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Editorial by the Director-General ‘ 


In this twentieth century, the era of nuclear energy and interplanetary rockets, 
technology has become a predominant factor and has often eclipsed spiritual 
values. It has taken two world wars, and the menace of destruction imposed on 
humanity by the new weapons, to make us aware of the gradual erosion of those 
values and the danger inherent in such erosion. Today technology has such a 
great part in our life that we can hardly distinguish between spontaneous creation 
and artificial creation. And we are taking a risk of reaching the limits of our 
human capacity to absorb and assimilate the new ways of life. 

But this awareness must not make us forget the miserable situation in which 
about a third of the world’s population finds itself through lack of availability 
of essential technical facilities. Many of these millions of people do not know 
that, if they tried to benefit by progress, they could transform their conditions 
of life without sacrificing their spiritual values and cultural traditions, which 
to them are the most precious. 

For every great cultural epoch in history there has been a correspondingly 
advanced level of technology. Without that conjunction, we would not have the 
heritage of the pyramids, or the thousand-year-old temples of the Orient, or 
the cathedrals spread through Europe. 

And so a timely usefulness of technology should not be doubted, nor, to a 
certain point, of the evolution that it can bring about. It is often difficult to 
reconcile industrialization, and the modernizing of social institutions, and 
economic development, with cultural development and the preservation of the 
spiritual values that have come down to us. But if we try to escape the machine 
simply by fleeing from it, we only delay both the development and. the diffi- 
culties, with perhaps the loss of many advantages to be gained by accepting it 
at the beginning. 

A few months ago, I heard the President of a State, which more than once 
has been a crossroads of peoples, say that the great abundance of natural 
resources in the plains, forests, mountains and seas of his country did not 
prevent him from noticing, with compassion, equally great needs of the popu- 
lation. ‘We need’, he said, ‘a continuous extension of primary and higher edu- 
cation; we need the advice of experts in numerous fields of human endeavour 
which require development; and we must make great strides on the scientific 
plane. 


1. Based on the Director-General’s address delivered at the seminar on ‘Man and Techno- 
logy’, held at Church House, Westminster, during the meeting of the National Commis- 
sion of the United Kingdom convened in May in honour of the Executive Board 
of Unesco. 
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‘All: this we require because. we must have. more food, more clothing, more 
housing and more facilities for safeguarding the health of an ever-increasing 
population, because we must give a better life to our underfed millions.’ 

The population of Europe, which in the eighteenth century reached 180 mil- 
lion, has grown since then to 800 million, without counting the emigrants. If 
all these people have today a respectable standard of living in lands where their 
@ncestors, less numerous, lived in conditions generally worse, it is certainly 
because of technical progress. 

Some writers have imagined a social organizaton of the future which would 
be automatized and not dependent on the wishes of man. Their fantasy knows 
no bounds; they dream of technological, philosophical and moral absurdities, 
without bothering to consider who would control and keep in order these fan- 
pact espreresetine tern abe Phat nc~liisie Peart i gh ae 
automation or oppose its introduction forget perhaps that it is one of the fir. 
stages of the battle that man has waged for 200 years to free himself from the 
machine and to gain more time for creative thought and for observation of the 


Our civilization. owes its accelerated developments to the predominance of 
technology. Because of that fact, technology has immense influence upon the 
mind of the individual and his. manner of thought. However, the state of 
technology today, with the cadence of its machines, does not exclude the danger 
that man, the inner man, may be overwhelmed by the constant speeding up of 
mass production techniques pressing upon his very life, devouring time and 
depriving each moment of its transcendental content. Man seems to be running 
the risk of never again having an instant’s time to think in terms of timelessness; 
dragged on by the torrent of events and discoveries, he would move without 
pause, ever postponing the contemplation of his own fate; losing forever, by 
failing to set aside an occasional hour, his faculty of meditation, of contemplating 
the true and the good, of beholding his God and eternity. 

Man's history is entirely one of fighting against danger, but this time the peril 
grows at the swift rate of geometric progression and does not permit him a 
needed respite. These new problems that man faces should be solved at a 
different tempo. Therefore it is indispensable that he learns to place himself on a 
plane where the transcendental universe and the terrestrial world meet, so as 
to play his part in the technology of his time without losing the view of his 
ultimate destiny. 

Unesco stands for a systematic endeavour, by civilized man in quest of 
peace, to replace ignorance by knowledge, misery and need by well-being. And 
so it is with renewed confidence that I see the eventual outcome of this struggle 
for synthesis now being carried on by mankind—confidence that man will 
emerge as the master, will force the machine into submission and freely avail 
himself of the fruits of technology. 


2 


VITTORINO VERONESE 














The fifty-sixth session 
of the Executive Board 


The Executive Board of Unesco held its fifty-sixth session at Paris from 4 to 
30 April with Sir Ben Bowen Thomas (United Kingdom) presiding. Its discus- 
sions concerned mainly the study of the proposed programme and budget of the 
Organization for 1961-62. The Board also considered the execution of the 
current programme, Unesco’s co-operation with the Special Fund of the United 
Nations, Unesco’s comments for the Trusteeship Council, the preparation of the 
eleventh session of the General Conference, Unesco’s relations with other United 
Nations agencies and with international non-governmental alam and 
various administrative arid financial questions. ° 

Presenting his report, Dr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General, dealt prin- 
cipally with international cultural life in its relation to the work of the Organiza- 
tion. He then: drew the Board members” attention to the development of acti- 
vities of assistance undertaken by Unesco by virtue of extra-budgetary resources 
placed at its disposal by the Technical Assistance Board and by the Special 
Fund. Finally, he reviewed the main points noted in the execution of the 
programme ‘since the first ofthe year. The conclusion of his presentation 
appeared in the last number of ‘the Chronicle. 

With regatd to the programme and budget'of the Organization for 1961-62, 
the discussion. covered the preliminary. draft prepared in July and August of 
last year 1 and the supplementary proposals that the Director-General believed 
should be included, on the basis of his study of comments by Member States 
and international organizations to which the draft had been sent in October, 
and on the basis of later developments: Among such developments were the 
conclusions and recommendations of conferences held in January and February 
at Karachi, Beirut and Addis Ababa on surveys of educational needs in Asian 
countries, Arab States and African countries;? the meeting held at Bangkok 
in December ‘and January on the development of information media;* the 
avr re poge-eretsermner nye heard in apr Arey er peti 3 5 
sciences. * 


1, See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V, No. 11, November’ 1959, pp. 363-71. 
2. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VI, No. 4, April 1960, pp. 139-55. 
3. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VI, No. 3, March 1960, pp. 99-105. 
4. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VI, No.5, May 1960, pp. 199-202. 
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| At the-beginning of ‘the .discussion, Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director- 
Cited the general economic framework of the draft programme. ‘The 
idea that inspired this concept’, he said, ‘was functional integration of 
activities and resources. On one side, all the activities related to the same 
problem or same objective are brought together in the same project. On the 
@ther, all the resources (budgetary or extra-budgetary) related to one project 
are assembled in one over-all estimate of the cost of the project (the origin of 
the funds are specified in each case). Finally, for the first time, the draft 
resolution for the opening of the credits covers all the resources of the Orga- 
nization.’ 

This integration puts into effect the intent to restore, in the elaboration of 
the programme, ‘the primacy of the spirit of synthesis’; it gives a general view 
of the work that Unesco is to do during the next two years. The Member 
States, generally, declared themselves in favour of it and the Executive Board 
approved the principle. 

Aware of the limitations of the financial resources available to Unesco, the 
Board gave long study to another principle—that of the concentration of 
activities—and considered how it might be carried out. Although the Board 
members generally recognized the necessity of concentrating the Organization’s 
efforts on. priority activities, there was a difference of opinion on how the prin- 
ciple could be applied, and to what activities it should apply. Some thought 
that Unesco’s efforts should be concentrated on activities such as the improve- 
ment of education in Asia, the Arab States and Africa, the encouragement of 
oceanographic research, the social implications of industrialization and techno- 
logical change, the production of reading material and the: development of 
libraries and museums. Others held the view that the Organization’s resources 
should be devoted chiefly to activities such as the development of peaceful 
research on soil conservation. At the conclusion of the debate, the Director- 
General said that he would take account of the ideas expressed by the Board 
members in the final preparation of the programme which will be submitted 
in November to the General Conference, and that he would apply, organically, 
the principle of concentration by giving priority to the operations in education 
and the natural sciences without neglecting the requirements of a dynamic 
programme. 

As for the budgetary implications of the proposed programme, readers of 
the Chronicle will remember that the figure was originally $28,668,363. With 
the addition of the Director-General’s supplementary proposals, the budget 
total becomes $29,611,802. The Administrative Commission of the Board 
recommended that that latter figure be the ceiling of the expenditure; in such 
case, the increase in the contributions from Member States, compared with 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V, No. 11, November 1959, pp. 363-71. 
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those for the current programme, would vary from 9.98 per cent to 11.6 per 
cent. But the adoption of proposals presented by Board members themselves, 
when they had studied the various chapter of the programme, would entail a 
new inerease of $292,000. That is why the Director-General, affirming that 
he would be careful to stay within the ceiling fixed by the Administrative 
Commission, remarked that that would require the Member States to consent 
to the sacrifice of certain activities in which they are interested. 

In the course of the discussion, the Executive Board considered several draft 
resolutions submitted by one of its members, Mr. Norair Sissakian (USSR), 
aimed at strengthening Unesco’s action in favour of peace and disarmament. 
The Board decided to bring forth, in its comments to be addressed to the 
General Conference, the question of ‘in what measure the activities outlined 
for 1961-62 respond to the imperatives of imternational understanding and 
peaceful co-operation which the Constitution assigns to the Organization and 
to which the General Conference has reaffirmed ifs attachment in various 
resolutions’. The Board also believed that it would be opportune to create at 
one of its forthcoming sessions a working party which would evaluate the 
results of Unesco’s programme dusing recent years with emphasis on ‘its contri- 
bution to international understanding and peaceful co-operation’. This working 
party would be set up after the next session of the General Conference and 
it should do its work in close collaboration with the Director-General. 

As for the current programme, it was the subject of several exchanges of 
views. The Board endorsed certain measures taken or proposed by the Director- 
General concerning the programme of studies on higher education drawn jointly 
by Unesco and the International Association of Universities, the preparation 
of the international conference on oceanographic research which is to be held 
at Copenhagen in July,? and international action to save the sites and monu- 
ments of ancient Nubia.* 

The Board also took note of the conclusions of two extensive surveys, the 
one on the principal trends of scientific research,* the other on international 
relations and exchanges in the fields of education, science and culture; ® these 
two reports were prepared for presentation to the Economic and Social Council 
at its thirtieth session, in July. 

A still more important demonstration of the close co-operation between 
Unesco and other United Nations agencies is the Organization’s participation in 
the functioning of the Special Fund. On this subject the Board members heard 


1. In taking account of the proposal that, by request of the Governments of the Republic 
of China, the Board decided to submit to the General Conference, to reduce to 
$2,500,000 the debt of that country and assign to it a special rate of 2.5 per cent 
on the Unesco assessment schedule for 1961-62. 

2. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VI, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 192-202. 

3. Ibid., pp. 205-6. 

4. See the article by Professor Auger, author of that report, on p. 223. 

5. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V1, No. 5, May 1960, pp. 190-4. 
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a declaration by Mr. Narasimham, Associate Managing Director of the Fund, 
who stressed the priority accorded to education in its programmes. Unesco’s 
collaboration has been requested mainly in the effort to meet the needs of many | 
countries for higher technical education. The Fund had already entrusted to 
Unesco the tasks of creating and putting into operation five polytechnical 
institutes or schools in the British West Indies, India, Iran, Libya and Turkey. 
The Executive Board noted with satisfaction six new projects for founding 
and starting technical» and vocational institutions in Iraq, Laos, Lebanon. 
Morocco, Pakistan and Malta—for all of which Unesco has also been proposed 
as the executing agency. 

Before the close of the session, the Board adopted a resolution in which it 
noted ‘with deep concern the recrudescence of manifestations of racial hatred, 
anti-Semitism and discrimination, which have occurred in various regions in 
recent months, particularly in the Union of South Africa’. The Board called 
upon the governments of Member States ‘to take steps in their power’ to combat 
such manifestations, and invited the Director-General ‘to use every opportunity 
open to him to combat racial hatred, anti-Semitism and discrimination, and to 
propagate and sustain the doctrine of the total equality and kinship of all men 
and women everywhere’. 

The Board members were guests of the Government of the United Kingdom 
from 1 to 5 May. Among the ceremonies organized in their honour at London 
was a reception at the Royal Society and an extraordinary meeting of the 
National Commission for Unesco, at Church House. Under the chairmanship 
of HRH the Duke of Edinburg, then of Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education, 
a seminar on “Man and Technology’ was held. The Board menibers and those 
of the National Commission took part in the discussion. This official visit to 
the United Kingdom was concluded by visits to Harlow New Town and 
Cambridge. 











A survey of the main trends of inquiry 
in the field of the natural sciences 


by PIERRE AUGER 


Professor at the Sorbonne, 

Special Consultant to the Secretary-General 

Special Consultant to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director-General of Unesco 


At its thirtieth session, in July 1960, the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations is to examine a scientific report of a rather novel kind. This 
report, instead of referring to the present state of scientific knowledge and its 
technical applications, will indicate the main trends of inquiry and the main 
lines of current development in the application of results achieved. In mathe- 
matical language, the report may be said to deal with a ‘derivative’ of scientific 
knowledge, rather than its present absolute value, with what is happening now, 
rather than what has been achieved in the past or what should be achieved in 
the future. 

It is truly characteristic of our age that the General Assembly of the United 

Nations should be seeking information on such a derivative. In the past, when 
science, wisely enough, was advancing at a leisurely pace, the chief concern 
of authors of books and reports was to show how much knowledge, in 1850, 
for example, had grown since the beginning of the century, and one had to 
go back one or two generations in order to see in which direction things were 
really moving. Modern progress is so rapid that one can feel it, catch it in the 
act, so to speak, and record its mood of the moment. This is a new approach 
whose value can only increase with time. It permits of comments of great 
pertinence to the understanding of scientific and technological advancement in 
themselves, and provides the sort of information on which any effective and 
truly modern scientific policy should be based. When a ship reports its position, 
it first gives its latitude and longitude, and then adds: steaming north at 12 
knots. 
But every innovation brings its own difficulties. These result in the first place 
from the essentially transitory nature of the information which it has to give. 
If the content of scientific knowledge is undergoing fairly rapid change, the 
types of current inquiry are likely to change even more swiftly, since they are 
subject to influences of all kinds, whether material or intellectual, empirical or 
theoretical. Science has its fashions and its fads; some subjects are dangerously 
neglected, others are sometimes, for a while at least, overcrowded with earnest 
inquirers., Furthermore, it is more difficult to gain access to this type of infor- 
mation, which as a general rule is not made known by scientists and labora- 
tories, who prefer to publish only the results obtained. 
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- But we must veturn for a moment to the very beginnings of this undertaking. 
iit originated in a resolution adopted in November 1958 by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, in which the Secretary-General was requested to arrange ~ 
for a survey to be made on the main trends of inquiry in the field of the natural 
sciences and the dissemination and application for peaceful ends of such scien- 
fific knowledge. This survey was also to include recommendations concerning 
steps which might be taken by members of the United Nations family towards 
encouraging the concentration of such efforts upon the most urgent problems, 
having regard to the needs of the various countries. We shall not enter here 
into details of the exact measures taken to meet the Assembly’s request—these 
are described in various documents, such as 56 EX/3 of the Executive Board 
of Unesco. The main point is that the work was to be carried out at Unesco 
Headquarters, under the direction of a Special Consultant selected jointly by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
Unesco; this consultant was to be provided with the assistance of an Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of the specialized bodies concerned, 
together with a group of eminent scientists responsible for examining the 
provisional report before the preparation of its final version. 

The basis for such a report could obviously only be a collection of material 
giving fullest possible coverage to the field under consideration. Acting in this 
respect on the recommendation of the Advisory Committee, the editor utilized 
four categories of material, namely, reports prepared by each of the interna- 
fional secretariats concerned on its organization's special sphere of work, 
material supplied by Member States of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, texts furnished by international non-governmental organizations 
actively concerned with the natural sciences and technology, and the detailed 
reports drawn up by consultants specially chosen for their expert knowledge of 
particular fields of science and technology. 

The material thus obtained from these widely differing sources unfortunately 
only reached Unesco at a very late stage in the year, which made it impossible 
to carry out a general and uniform process of editing, and which led to the 
preparation of some chapters before the content of others could even be 
estimated. But the most delicate task was that of choosing between the trends 
of inquiry indicated and described im the available material. In fact, this choice 
of ‘main trends’ was based on a number of criteria suggested by the Advisory 
Committee and on principles drawn up during the consultations of specialists: 
nevertheless, such a choice from the vast field of the natural sciences and their 
application has in some cases perforce been arbitrary. ee 

This arbitrary element is perhaps even more marked in connexion with the 
recommendations concerning action to be taken at the international level by the 
United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. This third section of the report, which contains recommendations for 
concrete action, was based on three types of consideration: it appeared that 
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the first to be chosen for concrete action should be research subjects in fields in 
which clearly not enough és being done at the moment and from which deve- 
lopments of importance for the well-being of humanity may be expected. In 
the second place, it was obviously necessary to include those major scientific 
disciplines whose very nature makes them profoundly international, and those 
problems of world-wide importance which can be properly tackled only on an 
international scale, such as oceanography, meteorology and research into outer 
space. Finally (and here the case of the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research comes to mind), there are some important types of research which 
can ofily be carfied out with extremely costly instruments. and apparatus, 
difficult to maintain, requiring a large staff, and thus, normally beyond the 
reach of individual nations. 

The application of such criteria necessarily leads to great inequality in the 
distribution of subjects chosen for concrete action throughout the whole group 
of scientific disciplines. Thus, it may be surprising to note the relatively small 
place oceupied by such an important field as chemistry in the list of recom- 
mendations. The reason is that no subjects were found in this science which 
complied with the criteria indicated above, but this in no way implies that 
chemistry is not an essential branch of the natural sciences, a rapidly developing 
reser iegyesecrc yy Sane ae eR OA applications should be 
expected. 

Without attempting to describe here all the subjects finally retained for inclu- 
sion in the list of proposals for concrete action, we may, however, first point 
out that, if they are to be effective, the proposed measures should take into 
intergovernmental. In this connexion it may be convenient to distinguish four 
categories of measures, according to whether they entail assistance to interna- 
tional non-governmental bodies, the extension of the programme of an inter- 
governmental institution, the establishment within such an institution of an 
independent body to deal particularly with scientific and technical matters, or 
the setting up of a new scientific and technical intergovernmental body. 

Furthermore, the proposed measures might be with respect to activities of 
various kinds. They might relate to services to be rendered to scientific research 
(documentation, information, rt sacar tt He oo 
congresses, the standardization of measurements, units and methods), the 
establishment of programmes calling for an effort to co-ordinate and give 
assistance im research carried out under such programmes, or finally direct 
scientific research, carried out internationally. 

All of the methods suggested or proposed in the recommendations shall be 
understood as subject, at the time they are carried out, to the international 
situation as it may exist at that time, as regards both non-governmental and 
imtergovernmental organizations. 

A first series of recommendations concerns very general problems, such as 
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those -of the scientific policy of States and in particular the very important 
bridge between pure scientific research and applied and technical research. The 
organs of the United Nations family have an essential role to play in providing 
assistance in setting up the relevant national bodies to those States which 
require it. Some aspects of these problems, such as the training of research 
personnel and technicians, and the problems posed by the immense develop- 
ment in scientific documentation, can, in many cases, only be resolved by action 
at the international, or at) least at a regional level. 

Among the other general subjects which have been retained, we may cite 
the matter of large international, interdisciplinary conferences on subjects of 
world-wide importance, such as those already held on radioisotopes and on 
numerical information processing. There are interesting possibilities in systems 
of measurement (units and methods), the preservation of natural media, such 
as air, water and arable soil, and the physics of cloud formations and artificial 
Finally, the recommendation concerning the exploration and inventory of the 
earth should also be considered as a general recommendation. In point of fact, 
if scarcely a region of the earth remains into which man has not penetrated, if 
he has made considerable headway in the exploration of the seas and of the 
atmosphere covering the earth, and is even beginning to probe into surrounding 
space, the knowledge thus acquired is often superficial and above all discon- 
tinuous in time ‘and space. In order to enter into full possession of the planet 
and benefit from all the resources it is capable of providing, much more detailed 
study will be necessary, involving the use of a wide variety of physical, chemical 
and biological measurements (meteorological, oceanographic, seismological, 
magnetic, gravimetric and geodesic), carried out in a number of different stations 
and often on a permanent basis. A study of this kind will need samplings and 
analyses which, in some cases, will require constant repetition (depth and 
surface geology, EE PE POLS NHN 
cover, the analysis. and regime of water courses, etc.), 

ie: yleted nanead deneghetniiil-al: Metabo Matehen understhe:stndion af 
this nature in their own territory and to communicate their results within a 
reasonable time, and in a sufficiently detailed form to be processed by electronic 
computers, so that our knowledge of the globe and of the atmosphere should 
not contain any undesirable gaps in time or in space. Should they be unable 
to carry out such work in a satisfactory manner, then it should be possible for 
them to turn to the organizations of the United Nations in order to obtain the 

Turning now to the special recommendations, we shall merely indicate some 
of them, which refer to subjects worthy of internationally implemented and 
financed programmes of research. Such, for example, are the cases of plasma 
physics—the study of new states of matter, encountered as much in the elec- 
trical discharges of laboratories as in interstellar space—the study of solid state 
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phenomena and their technical) derivatives (transistors, magnetic 
machines), molecular biology, which seeks to establish the relationship 

the large molecules of organic chemistry and the smallest components of living 
cells, the geopathology of cancer, seeking possible connexions between the 
ways of life of populations and the incidence of different types of tumour, thé 
utilization of arable soils and the processing of agricultural products, the pro» 
duction of nuclear or solar energy. 

In addition to the document itself, which, because of its assigned aim, is of 
limited appeal as reading matter, the editor has seen fit to provide a less 
technical introduction, in which he has attempted to define, through the 
scientific disciplines as a whole, some of the main and’ far-reaching lines of 
development in modern research, 
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The secondary school curriculum 


The Twenty-third International Conference on Public Education, which will be held 
in July at Geneva, will discuss principally the elaboration of secondary school curricula 
and recommendations in that field. In advance of that important discussion, it seems of 
interest to give here some extracts from the report which was prepared following the 
fourth session of the International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum and 
which has just been made public. This committee, formed of eminent educators and 
deliberating under Unesco’s auspices, devoted its final meeting to a study of the problems 
of secondary education. 


Secondary education, comprising the humanities and some science, has been the 
normal pattern in many countries for centuries. It is the technical or vocational 
subjects which are the newcomers. What is their justification? The objective 
justification is the increasing importance of science and technology in modern 
life which makes it necessary for every soundly educated person to have an 
intelligent acquaintance with them in a broad way. Secondly, with the powerful 
influence which they have exercised not merely on our productivity and material 
life, but also. on our ways of thinking and our behaviour, they have become a 
part of our new concept of culture. A scientific outlook on the scientific method 
is as integral a part of a cultured person’s equipment as acquaintance with the 
finest objects of art and masterpieces of literature. In the third place, our 
keener appreciation of individual differences has convinced us that it is impos- 
sible to provide a uniform and somewhat narrow mental fare for all students 
who have such varied aptitudes and abilities, that different keys have to be 
used to unlock their capacities. As someone has said, even if our final objective 
is the ‘Rome of a cultured life’, different students will have to get there by a 
number of different roads. The awakening of mind and interests and the enrich- 
ment of personality will come, in some cases, through a study of humanities, 
in others through arts and crafts, in still others through technical subjects. These 
are different ‘foods of culture’ through which the mind seeks its nourishment. 
These reasons account for the broadening of the curriculum to include new and- 
more varied subjects. 

While we make room for these new subjects, we have to remember that there 
is a common core of the human personality which needs to be fed on a certain 
core of basic subjects which have been traditionally cherished—languages, arts 
and crafts, social studies, mathematics and, often, general science. Provision 
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has to be made for them in any properly organized curriculum, care being taken 
to see that these and the newer subjects do not make a mechanical mixture but 
a kind of chemical amalgam through which a balanced and integral education 
may be provided. The special justification of these subjects is that they give a 
valuable insight into the life and thought of man and the fascinating story of 
his development. And even as they enable him to adjust himself to this world, 
they also help to release him, to some extent, from the fettering limitations of 
time and space. 

At the same time, it is important to realize that this process of adjustment 
to and mastery of environment is also being facilitated by the practical subjects. 
The education of the hand and eye, the training of practical aptitudes is an 
essential part of education today and specialized courses in agriculture or 
commerce or technology, or domestic science or art, etc., which will explore 
their capacities, may be made available for the pupil, pointing in some cases 
towards their future careers, The adolescent, coming to grips with reality, 
responds to such subjects which give him a chance to work with materials and 
processes and thus build a bridge between the school and the world outside, 

In the actual organization of well, balanced curricula, it becomes necessary 
to consider the question of the respective time and importance given to each 
group of subjects, Broadly speaking, it may be said that in the lower secondary 
stage, the specialized subjects should be of an exploratory character and occupy 
a main place in the curriculum, But as the student moves to the higher secondary 
stage, these subjects will not only become more specialized but will occupy a 
larger place in the curriculum. The.actual amount of time should, however, 
be determined in the. light of several relevant factors, e.g. the nature of the 
subject, the likely future occupation of the student, the type of environment 
in which the school is situated, etc. 

We. must recognize that there is no basic dualism between liberal and voca- 
tional education, that both can contribute in their characteristic ways to the 
education of the total personality. Even the so-called liberal studies have tradi- 
tionally prepared students for a limited number of academic professions and 
services. On the other hand, if specialized subjects are taught with vision and 
their ramifications are brought out properly, they can train the mind, develop 
new ranges of interests and help in that wedding of thought and action, of theory 
and practice, without which education is apt to remain ineffective and uncreative. 

The curriculum is tending to become more and more overcrowded through 
the inclusions of new subjects or the inclusion of additional material under 
traditional subjects. It was felt that this hindered the full and free development 
of the child as well as the proper education of his mind. Under the circum- 
stances, the emphasis inevitably tended to be placed on the acquisition of as 
much knowledge or information as possible and, in many countries, on passing 
in a mechanical type of examination. It was, therefore, necessary to consider 
the various methods, principles and criteria which could be used to set this 
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subjects and organize them, as far as their nature will allow, into broad areas 
of knowledge like general science and social studies or round ‘topics’ or ‘centres 
of interest’ and ‘significant life needs’. Experiments have been tried in many 
coumitries on these lines and this has not only brought various studies into more 
vital relationship but also reduced duplication and overlap. Care’has, however, 
to be taken to see that the’use of the ‘topics’ method, etc. is reconciled with the 
demands of acquiring a predetermined body of knowledge in a systematic 
manner and of assessing it through traditional methods. Teachers should give 
up the wrong assumption that it is necessary to teach everything included in 
the syllabus, which should be viewed as indicative rather than prescriptive. Nor 
is it necessary to examine everything. A good deal of the work could be done 
by the children themselves without any formal class lessons. For this purpose 
it is desirable to place far more stress on techniques of learning, on training in 
the art of independent study and use of reference materials. The aim should 
be to cultivate certain essential generalized skills which could be applied in a 
variety of situations in our rapidly changing world. Since we neither can, nor 
should, give them all the knowledge they may need in their later life, it is 
necessary that they should have a mastery over important tools of learning. 
pee cic’ ang sa algiaaeigemedled arasgyu dye seon-m « alae 
curriculum selection. 

However, curriculum selection is undoubtedly important: sphandna'we 
thingsaélection iofsubjects: which ‘are appropriate attach’ age level; end the 
choice of the most significant curriculum content under each subject. So far as 
the first is concerned, it is necessary to include both what we consider to be the 
essential core curriculum as well as the electives that may be provided according 
to the child’s needs. Amongst the subjects which all students should take would 
be included those related to the art of communication (language), social studies, 
general science, mathematics, arts and crafts and physical education. The range 
of the elective subjects will depefid on the age of the child as well as the socio- 
economic situation of the country. While certain general principles can be 
enunciated for the guidance of teachers in the field, it is essentially a matter 
which every country must tackle according to its needs and circumstances. Since 
it is fairly obvious that overcrowding is a widespread evil, it would be advisable 
that the content of the curriculum in each subject be examined jointly by groups 
of stibject specialists and teachers to determine what is basic’ and significant 
and what is secondary or obsolete. They should also try to determine the 
minimum essentials and concentrate on teaching the elementary things in each 
subject, with reference to their’ own situation and needs. This is what every 
student could be expected to learn and master. But, in addition, there should 
be a fuller curriculum which brighter or more ambitious students could take. 
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This will not force students of highly unequal capacities to move at a uniform 
rate. It would be unwise to expect the same level of ability from all the students, 
even in the basic core of subjects. In addition, there should be a rationally 
organized system of electives which students may choose according to their 

Obviously, no child can be expected to learn everything nor is that necessary 
for acquiring the basic elements of culture. If a person has acquired a great deal 
of knowledge, it does not necessarily mean that he has become a cultivated 
person. Broadly speaking, the various subjects of the curriculum should 
contribute to the development of a balanced culture which should serve as a 
unifying and integrating concept. Science is objective while culture is largely 
subjective and provides a principle of unification. In the case of science the 
actual amount of knowledge which the student acquires of its various branches 
has an intrinsic importance which does not apply to the same extent in the case 
of humanities. They should jointly contribute to developing such basic qualities 
of culture as understanding problems in their depth, distinguishing between 
what is basic and what is secondary and making wise and careful choices in 
the light of all relevant factors. Obviously, these things cannot be achieved fully 
at the secondary stage—they will continue in the university and, in the case of 
a well-educated. person, right through life. But it is possible to lay their 
foundation at the secondary stage, without overcrowding the curriculum with 
too many subjects or too much curriculum content. It will thus be seen that this 
problem is closely linked up with the problem of objectives of secondary 
education. If we are clear in our mind as to what we want the secondary school 
to do, we can pick our way intelligently through this labyrinth. 

This also points to certain approaches to method which can help in achieving 
the objective in view. It means the use of active or activity methods, within 
reason—i,e. where they are im order—because they can reduce the need for 
direct teaching and bring about a more appropriate distribution of work between 
the teacher and his pupils, Also, in order to educate the mind efficiently—as 
distinct from cluttering it with disconnected facts—there should be a move, 
at least in certain parts of the syllabus, away from extension—i.c. learning a 
large number of items or topics rather superficially—and towards intensification, 
i.e, learning some of the items in depth, so that the mind will perceive inter- 
connexions and principles and thus acquire a certain capacity to grasp ideas 
and concepts and apply them to relevant situations. While we cannot accept 
the cruder psychology of ‘transfer of training’ —that various disciplines are 
like whetstones for sharpening certain demarcated faculties—there is no reason 
to believe that a training in thinking and an intelligent practice of sound learning 
processes is not.a valuable asset in dealing with many different situations in 
life, To some extent, all subjects must defend their place in the curriculum in 
terms of their contribution to the interpretation and acquisition of culture and 
adjusting the child to his world. This world has elements both of permanence and 
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change, which are constantly exercising an influence on his life and thought. It 
may, however, be pointed out that, in the modern age, where the factor of 
change is dominant and the pace of change is unprecedented, the syllabus must 
be quickly responsive to social, cultural and practical changes and ready to 
throw overboard all obsolete cargo which has been retained merely on account 
of the pressure and prestige of tradition. 

Pressure is also being brought to bear on the school curriculum by the 
increasing demands of day-to-day practical life. This is partly due to the fact 
that other educative agencies like the home, the community and the neigh- 
bourhood do not fulfil the significant role they did earlier and the school has 
to function as a ‘residuary legatee’ of obligations neglected by the other agencies. 
There is need for reversing the process to some extent and relieving the school 
of some of the newer responsibilities. There are many valuable skills and capaci- 
ties which youth can acquire in the family, or youth movements or apprenticeship 
or the growing network of extra-curricula and co-curricular activities. Time is 
set apart in school in some countries for pupils’ special interests which may be 
academic, artistic or practical. It would be worth while to extend this practice 
to other countries also. This, coupled with the introduction of craft work and 
the adoption of active and practical methods of teaching—particularly in 
science—will help to adjust the child to his increasingly technical environment. 
He may learn to repair electric gadgets, tinker with a cycle or a car, to cook 
or to paint the house and furniture. But these need not normally be given the 
status of fully-fledged subjects like history or literature or physics which have 
ca gg ey thse, Ar Se en, ine gamma tanta Abmativremngre lid 
understand life more fully and deeply. 

In attempting to lighten the curriculum, another important criterion is the 
mental age and psychological interests of the child. What are the items and 
aspects of science or history or geography which the child can be reasonably 
expected to understand at a particular age? It is no use introducing either 
subjects or subject matter under particular studies which are obviously beyond 
the range of his interests and abilities. During this period of 11 to 18—the 
age of adolescence—the child passes through certain well-defined mental ages 
which, if properly understood, can guide us in the intelligent choice of curricu- 
lum. This is a field in which teachers and psychologists can usefully co-operate, 
as well as the ‘consumers’ who will employ these students after school. They 
will be able to indicate the kind of knowledge and qualities which will be 
required of them in later life. 

One of the ways which have been tried to lighten the curriculum is the © 
introduction of the elective system or allowing students to offer subjects of their 
choice out of the large number provided in the curriculum. In some form or 
another, this idea has been introduced in most countries and, if education is 
to be adjusted to individual needs and the student is to be shielded from choosing 
subjects haphazardly, it will be necessary to provide for reasonable options 
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which may cater for individual differences and also help to establish a balance 
between general and specialized subjects. Obviously it is not possible to prescribe 
the range and composition of these electives, as they will depend on the special 
circumstances of each country and its educational system. This problem is also 
linked up with homework and the proper use of the school library. 

Through the former, provided it is not overdone and does not concentrate 
on mechanical and routine work, we can bring about a better distribution of 
responsibility of learning between the teacher and the student. If, at the same 
time, the school has an adequate library of useful, interesting and stimulating 
books and children are taught how to study and how to use the library intelli- 
gently, it can create quite a revolution in education. And what is more relevant 
to the present discussion, it can lighten the burden of direct teaching of the 
contents of the syllabus. The child will be able, increasingly, to acquire 
knowledge and cover certain aspects of the curriculum through independent 
study. Of course, this can only be carried out if the teacher himself is a person 
of varied, cultural interests and has a wide range of reading to his credit. His 
mind will thus have sensitive ramifications in many fields; he will be able to 
break down the barriers between different subjects; he will unify the students’ 
experience and make knowledge into an instrument of culture. The contagion 
of his personal example can take them into the kingdom of books which often 
remains a closed domain to a majority, who can only spell their way through 
formal lessons—painfully! 

A basic consideration in the rational planning of the curriculum, which also 
involves the lightening of its burden, is: what is our real point of emphasis, our 
real purpose? Is it the imparting of knowledge or the education of the mind, 
i.c., the training of the child’s capacity to learn intelligently and to understand, 
within his limitations, the world of ideas and the world of men and things? At 
this stage of education at least, there is no doubt that the emphasis should be 
on the latter. It is not implied that these purposes can be achieved by belittling 
knowledge or minimizing its place in education. In this world of growing 
complexity, knowledge acquired actively and with precision is an indispensable 
tool for life. But it is mainly a tool—for achieving the child’s growing purposes 
and giving him an insight into the world of culture. In this sense, culture includes 
the aptitude to acquire new knowledge, to deepen the appreciation of meanings, 
to distinguish between what is significant and what is accessory, to go straight 
to the essentials, and to have a courageous and intelligent mind capable of 
making the right choices in life. If this principle is fully and sincerely grasped, 
teachers and educational authorities will not implacably insist on the inclusion 
of so much subject matter in the curriculum that it will burst atthe seams. In 
a chastened mood, they may even be persuaded to break down the ‘imperialism’ 
of various subjects which fetters the freedom of the child and the teacher alike. 

Another direction from which pressure is exercised on the curriculum is the 
university. While the percentage of graduates from secondary school who 
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actually join the university varies in different countries from about 10 per cent 
to 40 per cent, a very large majority of students {or their parents) are anxious 
to find admission to it or at least have that possibility open to them. This results 
in the lengthening shadow of the university being cast on the school curriculum 
and certain subjects or sections being included or excluded—or being upgraded 
or downgraded in importance—not on the basis of their suitability to the parti- 
cular age level or their practical or cultural value but because of their relevance 
to the requirements of university admission. In view of the prestige that attaches 
to the university, it is obviously not possible or desirable to close channels of 
admission to it prematurely. But it is necessary to devise curricula and syllabi 
in such a way that they will also meet the requirements of the majority for 
whom secondary education is a terminal point and not just a stepping stone 
to the university. This applies particularly to the higher secondary stage but 
it has its bearings on the earlier stage also. 

It is necessary that education departments should examine carefully such 
problems as the number of school terms, the duration of vacations and holidays 
and the number of hours given to each subject in the week. Whether or not a 
curriculum is overcrowded. naturally depends, to some extent, on the total 
amount of time at the disposal of the school for its completion. It may be that, 
in some countries, there is room for extending the duration of secondary educa- 
tion and, in others, the total amount of time given to school work in the session 
may be increased. But there are matters which every country should consider 
in the light of its special circumstances and its socio-economic situation. There 
is, generally speaking, overcrowding of the curriculum in most countries and 
often: a»lack of adaptation to individual needs and differences. . . . This cannot 
be achieved unless educationists give up the idea that knowledge is synonymous 
with education or culture or that the greater the amount of knowledge the more 
educated will be the student’s mind. What is important is not additional courses 
but the quality of the educational process and of the experience gathered by 

In dealing with the question of organizing the curriculum on rational lines, 
we are not concerned merely with the question of lightening its burden but also 
of adjusting it intelligently to individual differences and thereby ensuring that 
equality of opportunity for educational development is provided for students 
of varying abilities, aptitudes and social levels. When we are considering such 
large and increasing numbers, we must recognize that equality of opportunity 
is not synonymous with identity of opportunity. 

At the stage of secondary education, we should provide a broad-based and 
diversified pattern of education which will cater for the needs of individuals 
possessing different aptitudes and likely to go into different occupations. This 
can be done through providing electives in the curriculum establishing ‘com- 
prehensive’ or ‘multipurpose’ schools and introducing more vocational subjects. 
It will:also be facilitated. by leaving open the possibility of transfer from one 
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stream to another at a later stage, instead: of the choice at 13 or 14, years 
becoming fixed and final. Moreover, the curriculum and standards of achieve 
ment will have to be determined with reference to the special needs of gifted 
and backward children who may require special education provision while minor 
adjustments may have to be made for the large number of academically less 
gifted children. For them, a more practical adaptation of courses—with emphasis 
on mother tongue, manual arts, science, etc.—would be advisable. Where 
specially trained teachers and special arrangements can be provided, within 
the normal school framework to help such children over their deficiencies, it 
will be a distinct gain. The ultimate object is the same—releasing the child’s 
latent capacities and development of personality—but it is necessary to use 
different keys or different avenues of approach for the purpose. If one. child 
finds his best expression through art and music, another through crafts and 
practical work, a third through science of literature, there is no reason why— 
subject to a common basic course one or the other of these different cultural 
resources should not form a prominent part in their education. 

The choice will partly depend on the student’s own inclinations and partly 
on the educational guidance which may be provided in the school by a well- 
organized counselling service. This guidance or counselling service has not yet 
found a well defined place in the educational system of most countries. However, 
if a diversified system of secondary education, available for all or a considerable 
section of the population, is to be successful, it is necessary that such a service 
should be established in all countries to guide students in the choice of their 
courses and their schools and in tackling: many difficult problems of social and 
intellectual adjustment which are bound to arise. Towards the end of the 
secondary school, this may be developed into a vocational guidance service 
which will help the students to select and find suitable occupational openings. 





PAUL CHABERT 


Mr. Paul Chabert, primary education and teacher-training expert, was assas- 
sinated on 21 April in Laos, where he was serving on mission for Unesco. 
Notification of his death reached the Director-General in a session of the 
Executive Board as discussion of the programme and budget for the Department 
of Education was about to begin, and the Board members stood for a minute 
of silence to mourn him as ‘a soldier fallen on the field’. 

Mr. Chabert went to Laos on mission in May 1958. He had previously served 
in education in the Territory of Yaoundé (French Cameroons) and had been a 
teacher in lycées at Teheran and Istambul, after years as a teacher in the Isére 
Department in France. 

The funeral was held at St-Alban-de-Roche (Isére), his native village, on 
5 May, with representatives of the French and Laos Governments and of Unesco 
attending. A memorial service was held in Paris on 17 May. 
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New of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The Director-General took part in the work of the fifty-sixth session of the 
Executive Board, from 4 to 30 April. 

On 4 April, a contract was concluded between the Government of the United 
Arab Republic, represented by Mr. Saroite Okacha, Minister of Culture and 
National Orientation (Region of Egypt), Unesco and the Bureau des Ingé- 
nieurs-conseil A. Coyne et J. Béllier, within the framework of the International 
Campaign to Save Monuments of Nubia. Mr. Okacha gave an address at 
the opening of the Executive Board’s session. 

On 12 April, H.E. Mr. P. N. Ghowdhauj, Minister of Education of Nepal 
and Chairman of the Nepalese National Commission, was received by the 
Director-General. 

On 14 April, Mr. Diosdado Macapagal, Vice-President of the Philippines, 
and Mr. Walter Nash, Prime Minister of New Zealand, visited the Organization 
and each made a short speech at a meeting of the Executive Board. 

On 20 April, the Director-General received Mr. C, W. Narasimham, Deputy 
Managing Director of the Special Fund and United Nations Under-Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs. 

The Director-General spoke on the occasion of the award of the Kalinga 
Prize to Mr. Jean Rostand of the Académie Francaise. This ceremony was 
attended by Mr. Bernard Chenot, French Minister of Public Health, and by 
numerous representatives of science and culture. 

On 23 April, the Director-General received Mr. Lionel V. Le Roy, Perma- 
nent Delegate of Canada, who recently entered upon his duties, and Mr. Muro, 
Minister of Education of Somaliland. 

On 30 April, the Director-General received Mr. D. Owen, Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance Board, and Mr. Paul Hoffman, Managing 
Director of the Special Fund. 

Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General, participated in the consultations 
which took place in Geneva on 21, 22 and 23 April between the Preparatory 
Committee of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination and the Economic 
and Social Council’s Special Committee for the preparation of the general report 
on the appraisal of Unesco’s programmes, which is to be submitted to the- 
Council at its July session. 

Mr. Maheu also represented the Director-General, who was detained in Paris 
by the session of the Executive Board, at the thirtieth session of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination, held in Geneva, on 27 and 28 April, under 
i chairmanship of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United 

ations, 
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EDUCATION 


Vocational and technical education in Tropical Africa 


A regional seminar for administrators of vocational and technical education 
was held, under the auspices of Unesco, at Accra (Ghana), from 28 March to 
Se ee ee ee 
for the development of education in Tropical Africa 


mers ar my a 
Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara. 


Education of girls in Africa 


taken or in the various countries and territories in order to resolve 
these p The experts, suggested the priorities for national, regional or 
international programmes to. be. undertaken, im this field, in Tropical Africa 


during the next few years. In the course of their discussions, they took into 

account the conclusions formulated by the Meeting ini i 

of Education of Tropical, African Countries held in Addis Ababa from 16 to 
enty 
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20 February last. 

The meeting in Cotonou was attended by some tw 
the invitation of the Director-General of Unesco, by the competent authorities 
of the fo countries and territories: Belgian Congo, Cameroons, Ethiopi 


administration, Trust Territories of the Cameroons and Tanganyika under 
British administration, of Ruanda Urundi under Belgian administration and of 
Togoland under French administration, 

The United Nations, the International Labour Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World. Health Organization, the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa and the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara had each been invited to send a representative. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Jean Rostand speaks in praise of the popularization of science 


It was on 21 April las that Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General, presented 
to the famous French biologist, Jean Rostand, of the Académie Francaise, the 
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international Kalinga Prize—designed to reward achievement in scientific popu- 
larization—which had been awarded to him for 1960. Mr. Rostand’s speech 
on this occasion included the following passages: 

‘That a prize such as the Kalinga Prize Prize should have been established to 
reward achievement in scientific popularization is a fact of considerable signifi- 
cance in the history of our culture and our civilization. For, even in the country 
of Fontenelle and Arago, recognition is not always given to the often difficult 
and thankless efforts of the efforts which the great Charles 
Richet had in mind when he affirmed that civilization “is linked not to the science 
of a favoured few but to science widely spread, penetrating the thinking of a 
whole people through newspapers and schools”—those efforts the necessity for 
which was so nobly emphasized by Father Gratry when he observed that “the 

of the sciences in popular language is one of the most urgent 
intellectual duties of the friends of mankind”. 

‘In a speech which he made some time ago and which I have reason to know 
well, Jules Romains likewise spoke with subtle generosity of that intellectual 
operation which consists of making assimilable for the totality of the human 
mind “those contributions made by that same mind in a particular exercise”, 
and in this regard, he regretted that such an operation—which he considered 
among the loftiest and most valuable—was unfortunately demeaned by the 
word which is used in French to denote it—vulgarisation—and which carried 
with it an unhappy connotation of vulgarity. . . . The distinguished novelist, 
moreover, confessed ‘that he had sought in vain for a more satisfactory 
term. 

‘For my own part, I very much doubt if any more exalted synonym, acceptable 
to all, will ever be found. So let us resolutely and courageously accept the old 


custom, 
vulgus means people and not vulgar, that the so-called “common” (or “vulgar”) 
tongues are the living languages and that the Bible itself has only spread through 
the world thanks to the version know as the Vulgate. . 

‘Yes, let us accept this word while striving always to restore the respect due 
to the thing itself. And let us be grateful to the Kalinga Prize which has so 
admirably contributed to this rehabilitation. 

‘The aims of the popularization of science are numerous and of considerable 
significance. It continues, corrects and fills the gaps in school education, which 
inevitably lags behind the march of progress; it arouses the desire to take up 
research and is thus of direct benefit to creative science; it likewise benefits 
creative science by acquainting the public at large with its power and efficiency, 
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‘But indeed it is undeniable that these various functions, however important, © 
do not take into account the true and specific function of ;populatization, which 
is purely and simply to introduce the greatest number of people into 
sovereign dignity of knowledge; to ensure that the great mass of people ater 
receive something of that which is the glory of the human mind and not be 
kept apart from the momentous. adventure of ovr kind; to bring man closer 
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‘Its mission is still more exacting and we must be that much more demanding 
with regard to the way in which it is carried out. We are entitled to expect a 
rigorous impartiality, an unfailing objectivity, an absolute philosophic honesty. 
There is no question of using the mantle of science to indoctrinate minds or 


by 
of the east. 

‘And one of the aims of the Kalinga Prize is to encourage the coming together 
of these two segments of the globe... . .” 


The seventh session of the International Advisory Committee on Research 


The International Advisory Committee on Research in the Natural Sciences 
Programme of Unesco held its seventh session, from 2 to 6 May, at the Orga- 
nization’s Headquarters in Paris. It discussed current activities and future plans 
relating, in particular; to the humid tropical zone, marine sciences, cell biology, 
radiobiology and laboratory animals, information processing and electronic 
computation, interdisciplinary brain research, exploration of extra-terrestrial 
space, semi-conductors, scientific documentation, abstracting services and ter- 
minology. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The activities.of the Calcutta Research Centre 

It was in 1956, under an a concluded with the Indian Government, 
that the Research Centre on the ‘Social of Industrialization in 
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order to fix the Centre’s programme. Since 1957, Professor C. N. Vakil, 
formerly Director of the School of Economics and of the University 


of Bombay, is responsible for the scientific direction of the Centre. The Deputy 


Director, Mr. J. D. N. Versluys (Netherlands) is at present carrying out a 
mission at the Unesco Science Co-operation Office in Cairo; this mission will 
come to an end in July. 
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small-scale industry in the Philippines. 
The proposals, which will be submitted to the next session of the General 
Conference of Unesco and which were examined at the April session of the 
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Research Centre on Social and Economic Development in Southern Asia, 
Closer links would be established with the Indian Institute of Economic Growth 
and with the Indian Planning Commission; at the same time the Centre would 
intensify its co-operation with Member States in order to 
their own resources in the field of research. 
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The teaching of sociology at the University of Dacca 


Degrees were recently’ awarded to the first group of students trained at the 
of Sociology at the University of Dacca, in Eastern Pakistan. At 
the beginning of the academic year, the Department will inaugurate a course 
of advanced studies. 
The Department of Sociology was set up only three years ago, following the 
recommendation of several experts, including Mr. Pierre Bessaignet, a French 
sociologist, sent on a mission to Pakistan by Unesco. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The most effective means of rendering museums accessible to everyone 


During the Jast ten years or so, real efforts have been made in most countries 
to encourage schoolchildren and the public in general to visit museums; these 
efforts include a new and presentation of the collections so as to render 
them accessible to persons of all intellectual levels, the reduction of admission 
fees and even free admission in certain cases, the organization of guided visits 
and travelling exhibitions, the creation of educational services, etc. It must be 
admitted, however, that the number of persons visiting museums is still much 
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lower than it should be.? In 1958, the General Conference of Unesco therefore 
asked the Secretariat to prepare, in consultation with the Internatioral Council 
of Museums, a draft recommendation to Member States on the most effective 
means of rendering museums accessible to everyone. This draft will be submitted 


the governments, in April last, a report on the subject. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


The free flow of information by means of telecommunication services 


The importance of telecommunication for the circulation of news is universally 
recognized. The Plenipotentiary Conference of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union in Buenos Aires adopted a text stressing the importance of the 
‘noble principle that news should be freely transmitted’ and recommended 
States to ‘facilitate the unrestricted transmission of news by telecommunication 
services’. , 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council,: at its. twenty-seventh 
session (April 1959), also took up the question of telecommunication and news 
transmission, and expressed the hope that ‘efforts will be continued at appro- 
priate conferences of the International Telecommunication Union or through 
other arrangements to bring into effect reduced international press telegram 
rates, as expeditiously as possible’. 

A recent meeting on the development of information media in South-East 
Asia, convened by Unesco at Bangkok from 18 to 29 January 1960, considered 
that it would be extremely useful for the International Telecommunication 
Union to set up a special study group to examine, in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of the press, the special problems of transmitting press messages, 
particularly so far as the underdeveloped countries are concerned. The meeting 
felt that the Secondary Plenary Assembly of the International Telegraph and 
Telephone Consultative Committee should investigate the possibility of setting 
up such a study group at its meeting in New Delhi in December 1960. 

That is why the Director-General of Unesco recently sent the Organization’s 
Sree eee a Pe ee ere ek Ee ara 
in New ; 

A substantial amount of documentation is available on this subject. The 
International Telecommunication Union and Unesco, at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council, have already carried out a joint study published 
under the title of The Problems of Transmitting Press Messages. This study 
analyses the detailed information on the rates and facilities for the transmission 
of press messages in more than ninety States and Territories. An earlier Unesco 
publication, entitled Transmitting World News was prepared by Mr. Francis 
Williams, a well-known journalist with long practical experience of press com-~ 
munications. Many professional organizations, such as, the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers, the Commonwealth Press Union and the 
International Press Institute, have also for a long time been concerned with 
these questions. Although all this documentations is available, the establishment 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. TV, No. 11, November 1958, pp. 339-41. 
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of a special study group appears necessary, since only such a group,.cam 
make proposals for effective action. 7 ae 
Some of the questions which a special study group might discuss are: rated 
for press messages affecting free flow of news; differences in inistrati 
practice which hinder the standardization of rates; the exact relati 
between rates for press messages and those for other communications; the 
that certain countries are behindhand as regards material facilities, whic 
prevents the press from making adequate use of modern means of telecom 
munication; the imposition of fiscal taxes on press communications, particularly 
in the underdeveloped countries. 


a 


A Unesco film at the Cannes Festival 


Orient-Occident, images d'une exposition (Orient-Occident, Aspects of an 
Exhibition) is the title of a short film which was produced by Unesco under the 
programme of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of m and 
Western Cultural Values and which was presented at the Cannes F among 
films not competing for the 

The shooting of this film followed the exhibition which was held at the 
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The progress ef oceanographic research 
and .its social consequences 


Whilst men are making tremendous efforts to enter outer space, they have also 
become more acutely aware that there is i 

on which the majority of them will live out their lives. And this awareness is 
especially acute in relation to those parts of the Earth that are co 
Tremendous iterest in the sea has beea generated in 

im certain books (for example, Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around Us), by reports 
of certain discoveries (fer example, of the coelacanth), and by the revelations 
following from certain technological developments (for example, the bathyscaphe 
and the aqualung). This growth in interest has 
being a result—of increased oceanographic research activity in recent years; 
several nations have already greatly expanded their programmes of oceano- 
ee gyi tae gia i eer as wg tN hep iy mat With 
this. growth of national activity there has been a growth of international 
exchanges im this field. Within the past decade several international bodies 
concerned with fisheries have greatly increased their efforts to co-ordinate their 
member nations’ research programmes on the sea; and some highly successful 
joint research projects have been completed. The International Geophysical 
Year (IGY) further demonstrated both how, and with what great benefits, such 
co-operation could be developed. It is a direct result of these successes, and of 
various forces demanding better knowledge of the sea that simultaneously 
with the laying of plans for more oceanographic research others are being 
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He 
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ap thay rece ma Sone netion in this field. It must be added that in 
truth many of the or 1p to be known about the sea are such that 
they could be discovered, within peered gee ee er ae 


international action of the kinds 

Increased knowledge of nature may be sought for itself, and does not need 
justification, but where a need exists to control nature in the way that know- 
ledge makes possible, and where the kind of knowledge required can be 
specified, it is proper to organize research with these ends in view. 

At the present time many proposals are current for international action in 
the field of the marine sciences, and in the face of the pressure to intensify and 
extend oceanographic research it is necessary to consider the kinds of infor- 
mation required; the means by which they can be obtained; and then to consider 
and to put into train various kinds of international action that would assist in 
the achievement of these aims. 

For this purpose Unesco is convening, with the assistance of FAO an inter- 


oa4 


In an article entitled ‘Man Discovers the Sea’, Mr. Henri Rotschi, who is in 
charge of the Physical Oceanography Section of the Institut d’Océanie, describes 
some of the ways in which the sciences of the sea have influenced the develop- 
ment of society. This article is in three parts. In the first part the author retraces 
the steps in mankind’s discovery of the world’s seas and shows how and why 


and the Institut Océanographique, Paris, explains what is meant by ‘Marine 
Optics’. The problem of the penetration of the water of the sea by solar 
radiation is one that is important, not only to physics but to the biologist as 
well. For it is through the process of photosynthesis that the productivity of 
organic matter in the sea, on which marine life so largely depends, is ensured. 
Since these underwater regions, still so little known, may one day constitute 
the main reserves of food for mankind, it is well that we should have the 
fullest possible understanding of the optical phenomena peculiar to them. 
Research in marine optics has already proved a powerful aid to the study of 
ocean water and the sea floor. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. VI, No. 5, May 1960, ‘Unesco and the Marine Sciences’, 
by Auguste Pérez-Vitoria. 
2. Unesco, Paris. Annual subscription: $1.75; 9/6; 4,50 NF; per copy: $0.50; 2/6; 1,25 NF. 
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News of National = 


THE POLISH NATIONAL COMMISSION AND THE CHOPIN YEAR 


The 150th anniversary of Chopin’s birth at Zelazowa Wola near Warsaw, on 
22 February 1810, is being commemorated in 1960. On the proposal’ of the 
Polish delegation, the General Conference, at its tenth session, decided to 
confer Unesco’s patronage on the cultural events to be organized in Poland 
during the year to celebrate this anniversary. 

The Polish National Commission has closely collaborated with the Chopin 
Year Committee, of which Mr. Stefan‘ Wierblowski, one of the Commiission’s 


of the winners of the Sixth International Piano Competition Frédéric Chopin, 
held in Warsaw, from 22 February to 13 March; by a happy chance, this prize 
was won by Maurizio Pollini, a young Italian pianist to whom the 
composed of world-renowned brenoate and placed under the chairmanship of 
Arthur Rubinstein, had awarded the ‘first prize of the i i 
Pollini was not only the best of the 80 

youngest of the 12 to receive prizes (money or diplomas). 


pre ees ha R ede brag hae Weargh pratt WB 


also form part of the Chopin Year celebrations in Poland. During his visit to 
Paris in June 1959, Mr. Grzedzielski enlisted the International Music Council’s 
assistance in preparing for this meeting; in particular, the Council helped the 
Polish organizers to draw up 4a list of the leading music critics in the various 
countries. 

The National Commission, whose headquarters are on the seventeenth floor 
of the Palace of Culture which, towering above the capital and the Vistula, 
maintains close contacts with all organs of national culture. It has not remained 
aloof from the great cultural event of 1960: the commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Chopin, who is not only Poland’s most representative 
composer but also one of the most universally admitted glories of the Romantic 
movement and of music generally. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


AMERICA 


Colombia. The Executive Committee of the Colombian National Commission 
has been increased by four new members: the Secretary-General in the Ministry 
of Education, the Under-Secretary for Technical and Cultural Affairs, the 
Director of the Division of Primary Education and the Director of the Educa- 
tional Planning Office. 

The sub-committee for the Major Project on the Extension of Primary 
Education in Latin America (Teacher Training), which is part of the Education 
Committee of the Colombian National Commission, has recently got to work. 
Mr. A. Pardo, Director of the Educational Planning Office in the Ministry of 
Education, has been made responsible for co-ordinating major project activities. 

Mr. J. F. Fino, of the Unesco Secretariat, recently visited Bogota and lectured 
under the auspices of the Colombian National Commission. His visit was the 
occasion for the establishment of three sub-committees of the Cultural Activities 
Committee: cultural relations; arts and. letters; libraries. Two other sub- 
committees have also been set up, one for the Major Project on the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values, and the other for the 
Major Project om Scientific Research on Arid Lands. 


Costa Rica. Mrs. Victoria Garron de Doryan has been appointed Secretary of 
the Costa Rican National Commission. 


Dominican Republic. The National Commission is -s ae in the new 
of the Ministry of Education, inaugurated last 
Mrs. Patria Trujillo Rg Mg Aye! oo Mp Saye iy Alan to 
follow. the. Commission’s. activities. 


United States of America. The Senate has ratified the Unesco Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. This 
agreement was signed on 24 June 195? by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, and was forwarded to the Senate 
two months later. The United States instrument of ratification will be deposited 
only after the Bill has been by both Houses of Congress, At present, 
this agreement is applied in 32 countries. 

Mr, Sow , Director of Personnel Training of the Laotian Ministry of 
Education, visi ‘the Department of State on 3 March. Mr. Souvanlasy, who 
is a member of the Laotian National Commission, showed particular interest 
in the activities of the United States National Commission and in the United 
States’ participation in the implementation of Unesco’s education programmes. 

In February, the Unesco Committee of Minnesota sponsored a Valentine 
tea devoted to increasing the friendship and understanding of their Latin 
American neighbours. Unesco Gift Coupons, to the amount of $1,000, were 
presented to the Committee’s Latin American guests for use in their educational 
projects. 


ASIA 


Japan. The General Assembly of the Japanese National Commission met on 
29 January 1960 for its twenty-second session. The major topic of discussion 
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was the Proposed Programme and Budget for 1961-62. The was 
attended by the Chairman of the Executive Board and the ral 
of Unesco, both of whom addressed the: Assembly. A. report on the Second 
Regional Conference of Representatives of Asian National Commissions was 
presented by Mr. Setsuzo Sawada, who headed the Japanese delegation to this 
Conference. 


Viet-Nam. A seminar, organized by the National Commission with the assig- 
tance of Unesco and in co-operation with FAO, on social research and rural 
problems in South-East Asian countries was held in Saigon from 18 to 26 March, 
It was opened by H.E. Mr. Tran Huu The, State Secretary for National Educa- 
tion and Chairman of the National Commission. Some thirty experts from 
Serctalinss Aces aeeidonsantamenamaen. ddtmaaaedaenie 
observers for the United Nations Specialized Agencies (Unesco, FAO, WHO), 
attended this seminar. 

The National Commission took part in a photographic competition entitled 
‘How We Live’, organized by the German National Commission as part of 
the Major Project on the Mutuak Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values. 


EUROPE 


Belgium. The travelling exhibition ‘The Galapagos Islands—Evolution’s Show 
Window’ was presented at the Palais des Congrés, Li¢ge, from. 27 February to 
2 March last. As the reader is aware, the Charles Darwin Foundation for the 
s Islands has its headquarters in Brussels. 
From 15 to 31 March, the Ministry of Education, with the help of the 
international centre World Brotherhood, organized a World Brotherhood 
Fortnight in Belgian schools. 


Federal Republic of Germany. Dr. Holger Reimers took up his duties as 
Secretary-General of the German Commission for Unesco on 1 April 1960, in 
succession to Dr. Wilhelm Platz. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.. The Library and Bibliographical Com- 
mittee of the USSR National Commission met in March last to discuss the 
creation of an international classification of social sciences and the state of 
bibliographical work in the world from data provided by Unesco. 





News of international 


The Seventh Conference of International Non-governmental Organizations 


The Seventh Conference of International Non-governmental Organizations 
approved for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco was held at the Organ- 
ization’s Headquarters in Paris from 30 May to’2 June. It discussed, among 
other matters, the activities of the working parties which had been set up by 
the preceding conference and which studied respectively education for interna- 
tional understanding and co-operation (psychological and sociological factors 
affecting international understanding; teaching about the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies; visual media and international understanding), the 
equality of access of women to education and problems of youth organizations. 
The Conference also considered the report of the Director-General on action 
taken following the consultations of non-governmental organizations regarding 
certain projects of Unesco for 1961-62. It further discussed the draft directives 
Unesco’s relations with international non-governmental organizations 
and participation by the latter in the work of the National Commissions. 
a statement on the topic ‘The Man of Tomorrow: Scientist and Humanist’ was 
followed by a discussion. 


The Sixth International Congress on Mental Health 


The Sixth International Congress on Mental Health, which is to meet at the 

in Paris, from 30 August to 5 September 1961, under the auspices 
of the World Federation for Mental Health, will provide an opportunity for 
appraising, from the professional and cultural standpoints, the level of mental 
health throughout the world as well as current activities in this field. It will 
also offer an occasion for reporting on the work done within the framework of 
the World Mental Health Year (1960) and for planning future work. The main 
topics of discussion will be the same as those of the World Mental Health 
Year: the needs of children and youth; national surveys in the field of mental 
health and ill health; teaching of the principles of mental health; mental health 
and the sociological aspects of industrial change; mental health and migration; 
mental health and ageing. 


The Third International Conference on Medical Electronics 


During the past few years, ‘medical electronics’ has brought into partnership 
the two professions of medicine and electronic engineering and the interna- 
tional conferences held in Paris in 1958 and 1959 have clearly shown the 
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organizations, i 
from all over the world will be displaying their latest developments. 

The discussions are expected to bear on the following subjects: instrumenta- 
tion for medicine and biology; medical electronics in space research; isotopes 
and radiology; ultrasonics and micro-wave radiation; the respiratory system; 
digestive system, metabolism and biochemistry; the circulatory system; elec- 
tronic aspects of sight, hearing and locomotion; the motor and nervous systems. 


The activities of the International Commission on Irrigation and Drainage 


On the occasion of the General Symposium on Arid Zone Problems, organized 
by Unesco in Paris, in May last, the International Commission on Irrigation 
and Drainage presented a report on its activities during the last 10 years in 
the field of arid zone research. 

The Commission was set up in June 1950 with a view to stimulating and 
promoting the development and application of the science and technique of 
irrigation, drainage, flood control and river training in the engineering, economic 
and social aspects. 

Wise use of water and soil is of fundamental importance in the arid zone 
development and research programme. By the very nature of the objectives of 
the Commission, every phase of its activity (namely, holding technical 
congresses, issue of regular and special publications, collaboration with other 
interested international organizations, organizing research and experiments) 
aims at the pooling and dissemination of world knowledge on various aspects of 
efficient and economical use of water in agriculture, which is the nucleus for 
other multifarious developments in arid zones. 

Since its inception, the Commission has held three technical congresses, the 
first in 1951 in New Delhi, the second in 1954 in Algiers, and the third in 1957 
in San Francisco. The fourth congress was held in Madrid this month and 
126 papers were presented to it. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


June, July and August 1960 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for June, July and August 1960. 

2. This time-tablé does not include méetings summoned by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and various international organizations, to which Unesco has 
been invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco are marked by an asterisk in 


the 


margin. 
4, Any changes in this time-table will be notified in later issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 


Date 
JUNE 
12 
13-16 
13-29 


29-1 July 


4 and 15 
4-7* 


4-13 
346 


and 12 
5-13 


6-15 
8-9 
11* 
11-16 


11-16 
13-22 


28-4 Aug. 
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Meeting of consultants for the cell biology and radio- 
biology programme of Unesco. 

Symposium on cell biology and growth inhibition (convened 
jointly by Unesco/WHO). 

Meeting of the special committee of governmental experts 
on a draft international convention and draft recommen- 
dation on. the various aspects of discrimination in 
education. 

Meeting of television programme directors in the service 
of international understanding. 


Second meeting Joint Unesco/IAU Steering Committee, 

Meeting of the International Sociological Association 
(with the financial help of Unesco). 

UN/Unesco meeting of experts on the contribution of 
social sciences to training in social work (convened 
jointly by the United Nations and Unesco). 

Meeting of the Headquarters Committee: thirtieth session. 


Commission of experts on international study of university 
admissions. 

Unesco/IBE Joint Committee Meeting. 

Twenty-third International Conference on Public Education. 

International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences: 
fifth session. 

Meeting of the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(with the help of Unesco). 

Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Research. 

Meeting of editors of educational journals. 

Expert meeting on the production, exchange and use of 
audio-visual aids in schools, for the purpose of the 
Major Project on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values (convened by the Japanese 
National Commission under the participation pro- 
gramme). 

International Conference on Physics Education (convened 
jointly by Unesco/OEEC). 


Place 


LOUVAIN 


LOUVAIN 








AUGUST 


22.31 World Conference on Adult Education. 
Meeting of the Consultative Committee of the Inter- 
national Institute for Child Study (convened by the 
Government of Thailand under the participation pro- 


gramme). 
29-10 Seminar on bilingualism and education (convened jointly 
Sept. by the United Kingdom National Commission and the 


University of Wales with the financial help of Unesco). 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFG ‘AN CUBA 

Panuzai, Department, Libreria Econémica, 

Royal Afghan Ministry of Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
Education, 
Kasu. 

ALBANIA 


La HaBANa. 
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LUXEMBOURG PANAMA 
Librairie Paul Bruck, Cultural Panamefia, 

33, Grand-Rue, Avenida 8 a.° Lio: OR 
LUXEMBOURG. apartado de correos 
PanamA, 

MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) PARAGUAY 

& Faw seer Nn de Librerias 
Times House, calle Pra. "Pranco 39/43, 

River Valley Road, 
Sincarors’ 
*‘ESEDAL - Oficina de Servicios’, 

MALTA Dpto. de Venta de 
Sapienza’s Library, avenida Tacna 1, ofic, 51, 

26 Kingsway, casilla $77, 
VALLETTA. Lm. 

MEXICO Philippine Education Co. Inc. 
EDIAPSA, p 
Libreria de 1104 Castillejos, 

Maaco 1 DF. 0. Box 620, 
MONACO 
30, "des Moulins, Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 
= de diffusion Dias & Andrade Ltda., 
tre 
du BEPI Livraria 
B.P. 211, tua do Carmo 
Raat. Luspoa. 
RUMANIA 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
Lange Voorhout 9, P.O. Box 134-135, 
's GRAVENHAGE. Bucurest. 
SINGAPORE 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

G.C.T. Van Dorp and Co, Sse Malays (Federation of). 
(Ned. Ant.) N.V., SPAIN 
WILLemsTaD (Curacao, N.A.). Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 
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Mapai. 
Cuens Peabesioes Centre, For ‘The Courier’: 
100 Hackthorne Road, — Toeroamericanas 
Pizarro 19, 
NICARAGUA MapauD. 
calle ne 1s Si Septiembre iis. A/B C.B. Fritzes Kungl. 
Fredsgatan 2, 
NIGERIA SrocxHoim 16. 
C.M.S. Bookshops, ae ne: 
P.O. Bos # Vecagatan 15-17 
Laces. SrockHoim C. 
ar y +4 > 
7 pe : 
Oso, Zo0ricu. 
P 40, rue du Marché, 
The West-Pak Publishing Gave. 
Unesco Publications House, Panit, 
P.O. Box 374., 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 
Unesco can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational scientific or 
cultural character. For full information please write to : Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 
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Boukhors, 
Nocard, 


fi 


Librairie Hachette, 
469, Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 
ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Yan Shaik's Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 





